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HERE is a double strain in the Principles of Psychology of 
William James. One strain is official acceptance of epis- 
temological dualism. According to this view, the science of psy- 
chology centers about a subject which is ‘‘mental’’ just as physics 
centers about an object which is material. But James’s analysis 
of special topics tends, on the contrary, to reduction of the subject 
to a vanishing point, save as ‘‘ subject’’ is identified with the or- 
ganism, the latter, moreover, having no existence save in inter- 
action with environing conditions. According to the latter strain, 
subject and object do not stand for separate orders or kinds of 
existence but at most for certain distinctions made for a definite 
purpose withim experience. 
The first view is explicitly set forth by James in the following 
words : 


The psychologist’s attitude toward cognition will be so important in the se- 
quel that we must not leave it till it is made perfectly clear. It is a thorough- 
going dualism. It supposes two elements, mind knowing and thing known, 
and treats them as irreducible. ... They just stand face to face in a common 
world, and one simply knows, or is known unto, its counterpart. This singu- 
lar relation is not to be expressed in any lower terms, or translated into any 
more intelligible name. . . . Even in mere sense-impression the duplication of 
the object by an inner construction must take place.... The dualism of 
Object and Subject and their pre-established harmony are what the psycholo- 
gist as such must assume, whatever ulterior monistic philosophy he may, as an 
individual who has the right also to be a metaphysician, have in reserve.1 


The Psychology was published in 1890. Much of the book was 
written some years before. The material of the important chapter 
on the ‘‘Stream of Consciousness,’’ which verbally is probably the 
most subjectivistic part of the whole book, was published in Mind 
in 1884.2 In 1904 in his article ‘‘Does ‘Consciousness’ Exist’’ he 
says of the ‘‘consciousness,’’ which the passage quoted takes as the 

1The Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, pp. 218-220, passim. Italics in 
original text. Referred to hereafter as Psychology. 

2I say ‘‘verbally’’ because it is quite possible to translate ‘‘stream of 


consciousness’’ into ‘‘course of experience’’ and retain the substance of the 
chapter, 
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basis and source of the material of his Psychology, that it is ‘‘mere 
echo, the faint rumor left behind by the disappearing ‘soul’ upon 
the air of philosophy.’? And what is especially significant for the 
present theme, the tendency of the separate subject as knower to 
disappear even in the Psychology, he adds ‘‘for twenty years past 
I have mistrusted ‘consciousness’ as an entity; for seven or eight 
years past I have suggested its non-existence to my students.’’® 
‘Twenty years’’ takes his distrust well back of the date at which 
his Psychology appeared. A moderate amount of psycho-analysis 
might lead one to infer that the explicitness with which he states 
that the assumption of dualism is necessary for the psychologist 
means that he entertained a doubt about the ultimate soundness of 
the dualistic position. 

That he did not go further than he did go in his Psychology is 
not surprising in view of the state of the subject at the time he 
wrote. In view especially of the fact that he attacked both of the 
only two trends which then existed in psychology, namely, associa- 
tionalist and ‘‘rational’’ psychology, one can understand why he 
hesitated to carry his scepticism to an even more radical extreme. 
For the only alternative to these two views that existed at that 
time was a dogmatic materialism with its ‘‘automaton’’ theory of 
psychological phenomena. In spite of the tenderness of James 
on the topic of the soul he wrote that there was no scientific need 
whatever for a substantial soul or permanent mind; he went so 
far as to give a strictly empirical account of personal identity.* 

His reduction of the ‘‘subject’’ to a ‘‘passing Thought’’ is itself 
sufficient proof of the way he whittled down the knowing subject. 
And it is worth special note that in one passage, written in direct 
connection with his discussion of the Self, he goes so far as to ex- 
press a doubt about the existence of even a separate ‘‘thought’’ or 
mental state of any kind as the knower, saying that it might be 
held that ‘‘the existence of this thinker would be given to us rather 
as logical postulate than as that direct inner perception of spiritual 


8 Essay reprinted in Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 2 and p. 3. 

4 For his tenderness see the Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 181, where 
he says ‘‘The fact is that one cannot afford to despise any of these great 
traditional objects of belief.’’ As to the substantial soul and permanent 
mind, see Vol. I, p. 346, where he says ‘‘As psychologists, we need not be 
metaphysical at all. The phenomena are enough, the passing Thought itself 
is the only verifiable thinker, and its empirical connection with the brain- 
process is the ultimate known law.’’ As to personal identity, as evidence for 
a permanent substantial subject or self, he was influenced by the recently dis- 
covered facts of split personality and wrote (Vol. I, p. 350), ‘‘The definitively 
closed nature of our personal consciousness is probably an average statistical 
resultant of many conditions, but not an elementary force or fact.’’ 
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activity which we naturally believe ourselves to have.’?®> However, 
he dismisses this conclusion, although it is a direct result of his 
actual analysis, as ‘‘speculative’’ and says that speculations ‘‘con- 
tradict the fundamental assumption of every philosophic school. 
Spiritualists, transcendentalists, and empiricists alike admit in us a 
continual direct perception of the thinking activity in the concrete. 
However they may otherwise disagree, they vie with each other in 
the cordiality of their recognition of our thoughts as the one sort 
of existence which scepticism cannot touch’’ (p. 305). But he adds 
in a footnote a remark that is especially significant in view of the 
article of 1904 to which reference has been made. For he says 
that there is one exception to the statement about all philosophical 
schools, namely, the important article of M. Souriau, the conclusion 
of which is ‘‘que la conscience n’existe pas.’? That James’s own 
denial of the existence of consciousness involves a complete repudia- 
tion of the dualism earlier officially professed is obvious from the 
following words of his later essay in which he says what is denied 
is an ‘‘aboriginal stuff or quality of being, contrasted with that 
out of which material objects are made, out of which our thoughts 
of them are made.’’ 

Before taking up in detail the whittling down of the mental or 
psychical subject as it occurs in the Psychology, I shall say some- 
thing about the position which, if it had been developed positively 
and in detail, would have rendered unnecessary from the start any 
reference even to the ‘‘passing thought’’ as that which remains 
from the old substantial subject. This position is suggested in the 
passage already quoted in which James refers to the brain process 
as ‘‘the ultimate known law.’’ James came to the study of psy- 
chology from a grounding in physiology in connection with a pre- 
paratory medical education. His naturalistic strain, as far as 
constructively stated, and its conflict with the professed epistemo- 
logical dualism, was derived from this source. If it had been con- 
sistently developed it would have resulted in a biological behavior- 
istic account of psychological phenomena. In his first expression 
of opposition to both the ‘‘rational’’ and the ‘‘associational’’ psy- 
chologies, he says that certain deficiencies in both of them proceed 
from their inability to take into account obvious physiological facts 
which demand recognition of the organism and the nervous system. 
He goes on to say that the Spencerian formula according to which 
biological and psychological phenomena are one in essence, both 
being adjustments of ‘‘inner’’ to ‘‘outer’’ relations, while very 
vague, is immensely more fertile than the old-fashioned rational 
psychology ‘‘because it takes into account the fact that minds in- 


5 Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 304. 
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habit environments which act on them and on which they in turn 
react. On this side, James’s fundamental doctrine is that psycho- 
logical phenomena (called by him the mental life) are intermediate 
between impressions received from the environment and the re- 
sponsive adjustments the organism makes to the environment. If 
what is involved in this view had been consistently maintained, the 
dualism that existed in Spencer’s two sets of ‘‘inner’’ and ‘‘outer”’ 
relations would have been overcome, and organisms or personal 
beings, not ‘‘minds,’’ would have been said to ‘‘inhabit the environ- 
ment.’’ The behavioral position is maintained when James says 
that ‘‘pursuance of future ends and choice of means for their at- 
tainment are the mark and criterion of presence of mentality in a 
phenomenon,”’ since the passage suggests that the whole meaning 
of mentality consists in objectively observable facts of the kind 
mentioned. But as the matter is finally left it may be doubted 
whether James intended to go further than to say that this pur- 
suance and choice is the external sign of something called ‘‘mental’’ 
operating behind. For he limits the scope of the statement by 
saying that the view just stated would be adopted as the mark and 
criterion by which to circumscribe the subject-matter of this work 
as far as action enters in.” The clause I have italicized indicates 
that he held to the existence of phenomena so ‘‘mental’’ in nature 
that action (behavior) does not enter into them. At the same time, 
the position of James is free from the defect of the latter ‘‘be- 
haviorism’’ which locates behavior, and hence psychological phe- 
nomena, inside the organism. For he says that the function of the 
nervous system ‘‘is to bring each part into harmonious co-operation 
with every other’’ part so as to make possible acts which are of 
service in connection with the sensory impressions proceeding from 
the environment.® 

Since the biological approach does not control subsequent analy- 
ses to the extent that the introductory chapters would by them- 
selves have led one to expect, it is worth while to note instances in 
which it is definitely influential. The chief cases are the treatment 
of habit and the effect of practice. The former, treated as a bio- 
logical factor having its basis in the constitution of matter, is said 
to be the ‘‘cause”’ of ‘‘association of ideas,’’ and hence of retention 
and recollection, and also of imagination.® Even more significant 
in its implications (which, however, are not developed) is his state- 
ment that ‘‘attention and effort . . . seem in some degree subject 


6 Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 6. 

7 Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, pp. 8 and 11. 
8 Ibid., p. 12. 

9 Ibid., pp. 566 and 653, and Vol. IT, p. 44. 
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to the law of habit, which is a material law.’’?° The operation of 
practice, understood in terms of motor activities, is made central in 
discrimination. ‘‘Where ... a distinction has no practical in- 
terest, where we gain nothing by analyzing a feature from out of 
the compound total of which it forms a part, we contract a habit of 
leaving it unnoticed.’??4 He makes a great deal of Helmholtz’s 
view that we notice ‘‘sensations’’ not per se but as ‘‘far as they 
enable us to judge rightly of the world about us; and our practice 
in discriminating between them usually goes only just far enough 
to meet this end’’ (p. 517). The ambiguity, noted later, between 
‘‘sensation’’ as a strictly physiological process in the afferent struc- 
tures and as a perceived quality of an object, influences James’s 
treatment, since he seems to assume that the ‘‘sensation’’ is there 
all the time but is sometimes noted and sometimes not—a position 
all the more surprising because of his elaborate criticism of the 
doctrine of ‘‘unconscious mental states.”? He uses such expressions 
as the following: ‘‘ Helmholtz’s law is that we leave all impressions 
unnoticed which are valueless to us as signs by which to discrimi- 
nate things. At most such impressions fuse with their consorts into 
an aggregate effect.’? Only the influence of an inveterate dual- 
ism could lead James to call sensory processes ‘‘impressions.’’ 

The later pragmatism of James is implicit in what he says about 
reflective thinking or reasoning. ‘‘My thinking is first and last 
and always for the sake of doing, and I can only do one thing at a 
time.’’ There are no ‘‘truer ways of conceiving [understanding 
or interpreting] ’’ things than any others; there are ‘‘only more im- 
portant ways; more frequently serviceable ways.’’?? Finally, in 
contrast with the current theory of perception, James gives an ac- 
count which is definitely biological and behavioral. 


We certainly; ought not to say what usually is said by psychologists, and 
treat the perception as a sum of distinct psychic entities, the present sensation 


namely, plus a lot of images from the past, all ‘‘integrated’’ together in a way 
impossible to describe. 


The simple and natural description is 


that the process aroused in the sense-organ has shot into various paths which 
habit has already organized in the hemispheres, and that instead of our hav- 


10 Vol. I, p. 126. 

11 Ibid., pp. 515-516. 

12 Vol. II, pp. 333-334. On page 335 we read the following: ‘‘The es- 
sence of a thing is that one of its properties which is so important for my 
interests that in comparison with it I may neglect the rest.’’ The important 
réle of ‘‘interest’’ in the entire scheme of James’s account of psychological 
phenomena is a well-known fact. Officially he assumes interest to be men- 
taliscie. What he actually says about it is most readily understood in terms 
of the selections effected by motor factors in behavior. 
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ing the sort of consciousness [perception] which would be correlated with the 
simple sensorial process, we have that which is correlated with this more com- 
plex process.13 


When we ask why James did not develop his treatment in the 
direction indicated by these considerations, we come back to the 
influence exercised by the surviving metaphysical dualism. For 
as long as this dualism is postulated, the connection the nervous 
system, including the brain, indubitably has with psychological 
phenomena is a ‘‘mystery,’’ and the more detailed and complete 
the evidence for the connection the more the mystery deepens. 
The influence of the dualism is so strong that James does not follow 
out the implication of his hypothesis that the brain—and nervous 
system generally—functions as an organ in the behavior consti- 
tuted by interaction of organism and environment. Consequently, 
instead of applying the idea to the description of each one of the 
diversity of observed psychological occurrences, showing how it 
links up in detail with the general doctrine of the function of the 
nervous system as an instrumentality of effective interaction of or- 
ganism and environment, he goes so far as to express adherence to 
the most miraculous of all the theories about the ‘‘mystery,’’ 
namely, the parallelism or pre-established harmony of physical 
and psychical. 

There is indeed a problem which can be broken down into a 
large number of things to be investigated. It is not a wholesale 
metaphysical problem, but a special problem like that of any scien- 
tific inquiry: namely, the problem of discovering the conditions of 
the occurrence of an observed phenomenon. Certain experienced 
situations occur, some of them mainly emotive or affectional in 
quality ; others that of knowledge of this or that thing. The ques- 
tion of how these experienced situations come into existence is im- 
portant because knowledge of conditions is always a prerequisite of 
control. Knowledge of organic conditions is part of the knowledge 
required if having of desired experiences and not having of un- 
wanted experiences is to come under our control, knowledge of 
environing conditions being, of course, the other part. Knowledge 
of processes in the nervous system and brain is an important, al- 
though far from exclusive, part of the required knowledge of or- 
ganic conditions. But in principles there is no difference between 
discovering the cerebral conditions involved in a hallucinatory or 
a veridical perception and the chemical conditions involved in occur- 
rence of water. The difference is one of greater complexity. But 
our comparative ignorance of concrete conditions in the case of 


18 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 80 and 79; ef. pp. 103-104. 
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situations, as matters of experience, does not make a ‘‘mystery’”’ 
out of them. 

I now come to discussion of some psychological matters where 
James admits that the duplication in an ‘‘inner construction’’ of 
what is experienced is no part of the fact which is observed, but is 
a later theoretical interpretation. In the passage about dualism, 
quoted at the outset, James says that this duplication is demanded 
even in the case of ‘‘mere sense impression.’’ In his chapter on 
sensation James says: 


A pure sensation is an abstraction; and when we adults talk of our ‘‘sensa- 
tions’? we mean one of two things: either certain objects, namely, simple 
qualities or attributes, like hard, hot, pain; or else those of our thoughts in 
which acquaintance with these objects is least combined with knowledge about 
the relations of them to other things.14 


The latter part of this sentence retains the reference to the inner 
‘‘thought’’ as that which knows its outer counterpart. But James’s 
sense for empirical fact caused him to recognize that in the actual 
experience of qualities as objects no reduplication in inner sensa- 
tions is to be found. For immediately afterward he says: 


The first sensation which an infant gets is for him the Universe. ... The 
infant encounters an object in which (though it be given in a pure sensation) 
all the ‘‘categories of the understanding’’ are contained. . . . Here the young 
knower [the infant, not a mental state] meets and greets his world. [P. 8.] 


This position about sensory qualities is the one in line with the ob- 
jective stand he takes whenever guided by evidence into the par- 
ticular issue with which he is dealing.**° The following passages 
are representative : 


Take the example of an altogether unprecedented experience, such as a new 
taste in the throat. Is it a subjective quality of feeling, or an objective 
quality felt? You do not even ask the question at this point. It is simply 
that taste. But if a doctor hears you describe it, and says: ‘‘Ha! now you 
know what heartburn is,’’ then it becomes a quality already existent extra 
mentem tuam which you in turn have come upon and learned. The first spaces, 
times, things, qualities, experienced by the child probably appear, like the first 
heartburn, in this absolute way, as simple beings, neither in nor out of thought.16 


This view is probably the germ of his later theory of ‘‘neutral 
entities.’’ The direct empirical meaning of neutral in this con- 
nection would seem to be that of indifference to the distinction be- 


14 Principles of Psychology, Vol. II, p. 3. 

15 There is nothing intrinsically sensory about red, hot, pain. They are 
so named because experience has shown the importance of the organic appara- 
tus by which they are mediated. That color is visual and sound auditory is 
an item of knowledge gained through study of the conditions of the occurrence 
of the quality; it is no part of the quality. 

16 Vol. I, p. 272. 
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tween subjective and objective, this distinction arising when the 
proper guidance of behavior requires that we be able to tell whether 
a given sound or color is a sign of an environing object or of some 
process within the organism. Unfortunately his later writings 
seem at times to give the impression that these entities are a kind 
of stuff out-of which both the subjective and objective are made— 
instead of the distinction being a question of the kind of object to 
which a quality is referred. If the latter position is taken then one 
of the problems of the psychologist is to determine the conditions 
under which a given reference occurs, the question of proper refer- 
ence being the same kind of question that comes up when we in- 
quire whether a given sound is produced by gunshot or by back- 
firing of an automobile. 

Again, James says that ‘‘experience, from the very first, pre- 
sents us with concreted objects, vaguely continuous with the rest of 
the world which envelops them in space and time, and potentially 
divisible into inward elements and parts.’’?7 This passage is 
meant to apply to primitive as well as to highly elaborated experi- 
ence of objects. For in the same context he speaks of ‘‘sensible 
totals . . . subdivided by discriminative attention.’’*7 In another 
place he writes ‘‘No one ever had a simple sensation by itself. 
Consciousness [experience], from our natal day, is a teeming mul- 
tiplicity of objects and relations and what we call simple sensa- 
tions [qualities] are results of discriminative attention, pushed 
often to a very high degree.’’** Surely such passages as these indi- 
cate what is intended when it is said that the child’s first sensation 
(experience) is for him the Universe, and that the ‘‘Universe 
which he later comes to know is nothing but an amplification and 
an implication of that first simple germ.’’?® To hold that there 
is at the same time inner reduplication in thought or feeling is a 
case of what James elsewhere calls the psychologist’s fallacy, read- 
ing into the original experience an inferential conclusion which 
the psychologist arrives at in his special investigations—in this case 
a wrong inferential result. 

I now come to the central case in which the issue is clinched— 
the account given by James of the nature of the self and our con- 
sciousness of it, in which the ‘‘subject’’ of dualistic epistemology 
disappears and its place is taken by an empirical and behavioral 
self. In speaking of the nature of ‘‘self-love’’ or egoism, he wrote: 


The words ME, then, and SELF, so far as they arouse feeling and connote 
emotional worth, are OBJECTIVE designations, meaning ALL THE THINGS which 


17 Vol. I, p. 487. 
18 Ibid., p. 224. 
19 Vol. II, p. 8. 
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have the power to produce in a stream of consciousness excitement of a certain 
peculiar sort,20 


This position is developed in detail in connection with the bodily 
or material and the social selves which he has mentioned earlier. 
The general or theoretical position is that 


To have a self that I can care for, nature must first present me with some 
object interesting enough to make me instinctively wish to appropriate it for 
its own sake. 


What happens to them [our bodies] excites in us emotions and tendencies to 
action more energetic and habitual than any which are excited by other por- 
tions of the ‘‘field.’’ 


My social self-love, my interest in the images other men have framed of me, 
is also an interest in a set of objects external to my thought.?1 


James, however, had postulated what he calls a ‘‘spiritual’’ self 
in addition to material and social selves. It might then well seem 
as if this psychical self, consisting of acts of choosing, consenting, 
refusing, and emotions like fearing, hoping, etc., remained the inner 
self, as an inexpugnable object of direct observation. But in fact 
it is in dealing with this aspect of the self that James puts forth his 
most explicit and detailed biological interpretation. For he says 
all that he can directly and empirically observe shows that this 
“Self of selves,’ when carefully examined, is found to consist 
mainly of the collection of these peculiar motions in the head or be- 
tween the head and the throat.’’?? In the context ‘‘these peculiar 
motions’’ are said to be ‘‘a fluctuating play of pressures, con- 
vergences, divergences, and accommodations in my eyeballs,’’ and 
“‘the opening and closing of the glottis,’’ with ‘‘contractions in 
the jaw-muscles’’ and the chest. These bodily movements, which 
are all that is directly experienced as the innermost centre, the 
‘‘sanctuary within the citadel’’ of the self, are expressions of ‘‘a 
constant play of furtherances and hindrances, of checks and re- 
leases, of tendencies that run with desire and that run the other 


20 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 319. The dualism is verbally retained in the men- 
tion of the ‘‘stream of consciousness.’’ But aside from the fact that no 
difference is made in the argument when we substitute the words ‘‘the ongoing 
course of experienced things,’’ the self or person is here expressly defined 
in objective terms, the small capitals being in the original text. 

21Vol. I, pp. 319-321. Cf. the following: ‘‘The fact remains... that 
certain special sorts of thing tend primordially to possess this interest, and 
form the natural me. But all these things are objects’’ (p. 325). The dis- 
cussion of the special topic of egoism is an amplification of the earlier state- 
ment that a man’s self is ‘‘the swm total of all that he CAN call his,’’ all the 


objects he appropriates through the medium of a positive interest (Vol. I, p. 
291.) 


22 Vol. I, p. 301. 
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way.’’ The theoretical interpretation is expressly stated in the 
following words: 
The nuclear part of the Self ... would be a collection of activities physio- 
logically in no essential way different from the overt acts themselves. If we 
divide all possible physiological acts into adjustments and emaecutions, the 
nuclear self would be the adjustments collectively considered; and the less 
intimate, more shifting self, so far as it was active, would be the executions. 
[Ibid., page 302.] 
He then says, since the adjustment activities are ‘‘entirely unim- 
portant and uninteresting except through their uses in furthering 
or inhibiting the presence of various things, and actions,’’ it is not 
surprising they are commonly overlooked. But the fact that ad- 
justment activities are involved in all interactions with environing 
conditions, save in the acts that are most routine and ‘‘automatic,”’ 
confers upon them a certain special position, for ‘‘they are the 
permanent core of turnings-towards and turnings-from, of yieldings 
and arrests, which naturally seem central and interior.’’ *° 

What is further said about personal identity is consistent with 
this behavioral interpretation. The appropriations of the passing 
thought are ‘‘less to itself than to the most intimately felt part 
of its present Object, the body, and the central adjustments, which 
accompany the act of thinking, in the head.’’** Furthermore, 
the belief in the sameness of the self arises on empirical grounds 
in the same way as belief in the sameness of any object whatever, 
““the sense of our own personal identity’”’ being ‘‘exactly like any 
one of our other perceptions of sameness among phenomena.’’ *° 
Nevertheless the dualism reappears, for he still assumes that a 
‘‘passing thought’’ must be there as the knowing subject. Hence, 
after recurring to his doctrine that ‘‘ ‘perishing’ pulses of 
thought’’ are what know, he makes what on the face of it looks like 
an extraordinary compromise between the ‘‘pulse of thought’’ as 
I and the ‘‘empirical person’’ as Me.?® 

Were it important to do so, more evidence could be cited for 
the proposition that there are two incompatible strains in the 
Jamesian psychology, and that the conflict between them is most 
marked in the vase of the self. But there is also evidence that on 
the side of the empirical strain there are the elements needed for 
a behavioral theory of the self. What he finally said in 1904, 
after he had thrown over his knowing Thought or Consciousness as 
a mere echo of a departed soul, was, after all, but an expression 
of ideas put forth in his Psychology, freed from hesitation and 

23 Vol. I, p. 302. 

24 Vol. I, p. 341. 


25 Vol. I, p. 334. 
26 Vol. I, p. 371. 
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ambiguity. There is ‘‘the elementary activity involved in the mere 
that of experience, . . . and the farther specification of this some- 
thing into two whats, an activity felt as ‘ours’ and an activity 
ascribed to ‘objects.’’’ The former, he goes on to say, is 


part ...of the world experienced. The world experienced ... comes at 
all times with our body as its centre, centre of vision, centre of action, centre 
of interest... . The body is the storm centre, the origin of co-ordinates, the 
constant place of stress in all that experience-train.... The word ‘‘I,’’ 
then, is primarily a noun of position, just like ‘‘this’’ and ‘‘here.’? 27 


But, as I have already intimated, he never reworked his Psy- 
chology so that all phases and aspects of psychological phenomena 
were observed and reported from this point of view. In conse- 
quence psychological theory is still the bulwark for all doctrines 
that assume independent and separate ‘‘mind’’ and ‘‘world’’ set 
over against each other. The idea originally came into psychology 
from philosophy. But now it is advanced by philosophers as hav- 
ing the warrant of psychology and hence possessed of the author- 
ity of one of the positive sciences. Philosophy will not be eman- 
cipated to perform its own task and function until psychology is 
purged, as a whole and in all its special topics, of the last remnant 
of the traditional dualism. And the purge requires more than a 
statement nominally made in terms of the living organism but in 
fact simply carrying over to the body distinctions that originated 
when there was a current belief in mind (or in consciousness) as a 
distinctive entity. This importation oceurs whenever the phe- 
nomena are described in terms of the organism exclusively instead 
of as aspects and functions of the interactivity of organism and 
environment. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





SOME TRADITIONAL SCEPTICAL PRINCIPLES; AND 
THEIR APPLICATION, ESPECIALLY TO 
MATHEMATICS AND LOGIC 


1. The Four Sceptical Principles.—In a good deal of their think- 
ing, Hume, Kant, and the behaviorists assume some sceptical prin- 
ciples which, taken all together, are a bit subversive. These are: 

(I) That one can not be certain, in any cognitive experience, 
about things which are absent from it. 

(II) That knowledge is impossible without certainty. 


27 Essays in Radical Empiricism, pp. 169-170 n. 
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From these it follows: 

(III) That any objects which can not get into an experience 
can not be known by that experience. Thus there is no knowledge 
of things which are transcendent. Actually this means solipsism. 

An added principle is occasionally asserted or tacitly assumed: 

(IV) That transcendent objects, since they are unknown, do 
not exist. 

I believe that principle (I) is true. We can not have absolute 
certainty * about transcendent objects. And since most important 
things are transcendent, there is very little of importance about 
which we can be absolutely certain. But I deny principles (II), 
(III), and (IV). I claim to possess some genuine knowledge 
which is overwhelmingly evidenced, but which is not absolutely 
certain, and is not based on anything which is absolutely certain. 
I have shown the falsity of principle (II) in an earlier article.? 
Since the probable knowledge which I have and which everybody 
has is about transcendent objects, principle (III) is false. The 
truth is that we have genuine knowledge of transcendent objects. 
Principle (IV) needs only to be clearly stated to be rejected. 

In their application of these principles, neither Hume nor Kant 
nor the behaviorists are consistent; nor is anybody else who ever 
believes at least the first three. But most epistemology since Des- 
eartes has been deeply influenced by various of them, more or less 
unconsciously. 

2. The Scepticism of Hume.—Hume applied principles (I), 
(II), and (III), and perhaps also (IV), to the various substances 
in which Locke and Berkeley had believed. Finding that he could 
not get any substance into his experience he repudiated the belief 
in it. When he looked for a soul substance inside of his mind, all 
that he found was a feeling. And he was officially incapable of 
finding either God or matter. However, he did not apply his 
sceptical principles to other minds or to the past or to the future. 
He naively assumed that other people were conscious, even though 
their experiences obviously could not be present in his mind. He 

1 By absolute certainty I mean 100 per cent. probability or the totality of 
evidence in favor of the truth of a belief. I shall not use ‘‘certainty’’ in this 
discussion in its popular meaning of confident, well-evidenced belief. 

2 Philosophical Review, Vol. XLVIII (1939), pp. 632-637. See also my 
discussion of the principles of truth and probability in Philosophical Review, 
Vol. XLVII (1938), pp. 414-419. 

8 Unofficially he seems to have believed in matter. In the Treatise of 
Human Nature, Everyman Edition, Vol. I, p. 179, he says, ‘‘ Nature . . . has 
determined us to judge as well as to breathe and feel... .’’ This ‘‘nature’’ 
ean hardly be a mere feeling in somebody’s mind. But he does not clarify his 


meaning. He was more successful than most sceptics in avoiding the dis- 
cussion of things about which he claimed to know nothing. 
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never even suspected that Adam Smith might be mindless. And 
he assumed that there had been a past and that there would be a 
future, though neither could ever be literally included in any pres- 
ent experience. His History of England under the House of Tudor 
showed conclusively his belief in the past. And his early ambition 
to achieve a great literary reputation indicated some confidence 
that there would be years to come in which he might realize his 
dreams. ; 

3. The Scepticism of Kant.—Kant also uses at least the first 
three principles of scepticism which I have enumerated. But he 
is no more consistent than Hume. From the orderliness of ex- 
perience he inferred the existence of a noumenal or, I would say, a 
substantial world which could not be experienced. This seems to 
me to be a fair inference, though hardly in accordance with the 
third principle. Then he applied the first three principles pretty 
rigorously to the properties of the ding an sich. He warned us 
that we must not regard the categories of our thought as having 
reference to these trans-empirical entities. He thought that we 
could not know whether or not they were like anything in human 
experience. For instance, he regarded as useless any discussion of 
the question as to whether there are millions of transcendental 
egos, one for each person, or just one for the whole universe. And 
he does not discuss it. Its discussion is useless not only because 
we can not tell which but also because the truth may not be either. 

It seems to me that Kant deserves great credit for impressing 
upon us the possibility that realities more basic than those appear- 
ing in our experience may not conform to any of our categories, 
and thus may violate our logic and our mathematics. It may, 
in fact, be meaningless to say of them that they are either one or 
many. And if they are really many, two of them plus two others 
of them may not make four of them. Any principle of our thought 
may apply, and any may fail to apply, in whole or in part. The 
principle of non-contradiction may not apply to any of them, or 
it may apply to some and not to others. Or it may apply under 
some circumstances and not under others. We would, I think, be 
unwarrantably dogmatic if we asserted either that it must apply 
to them or that it can not do so. And Kant would have said that 
it was unwarrantably dogmatic to assert either that it does or that 
it does not; and in this I disagree with him. I think that non- 
contradiction and number do apply to transcendent noumena. I 
simply feel that we can not be sure that they do. 

Kant, as we have noted, is inconsistent. He gives a noumenal 
significance to his category of causation when he suggests that the 
ding an sich causes or supplies the content of experience. And, 
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like Hume, he naively accepts the phenomenal existence of the past 
and of the future and of other minds, even though these are absent 
from any given cognitive experience, and are not necessarily im- 
plied either by its form or by its content. 

4. The Scepticism of the Behaviorists—Another case of the 
partial and inconsistent use of these sceptical principles is found 
in behaviorism. The behaviorists have hit on the truth that a man 
can never get inside of anyone else’s mind. Psychologists experi- 
menting with the lower animals had this forcibly impressed upon 
them. They came to realize, further, that the principle applies 
whenever an individual tries to investigate the mind of another 
individual of any species, even the human. They seemed to be 
dealing directly with the behavior of the man or the animal whom 
they studied, and any inferences which they might draw about the 
state of his consciousness seemed to be gratuitous. So, assuming 
that what lay beyond the range of immediate observation did not 
exist, which is the fourth principle of scepticism and is based on 
the other three, some of them proceeded to deny the existence of 
consciousness. This is, of course, ridiculous. They ignored their 
own consciousness which they were intuiting directly all the time. 

And they ignored the fact that the animal’s behavior, which 
they thought they observed directly, was actually just as tran- 
scendent of their cognitive experiences as was the animal’s con- 
sciousness, if any. Their own experience or consciousness was 
directly dependent upon their neurones, while the animal’s behavior 
obviously was not. Thus the two could not be identical. The 
animal’s behavior was therefore absent from their consciousness. 
When they thought they were seeing behavior, all they really saw 
were their own sensations which they unconsciously interpreted 
to mean that the animals moved in various ways. They were in- 
consistent in not applying their scepticism to the material bodies 
as well as to the minds of the animals. And, of course, they never 
dreamed of applying it either to the past or to the future. 

5. Summary and Criticism of the Scepticism of Hume, Kant, 
and the Behaviorists—All of these men rightly accepted principle 
(1), which is that transcendence destroys certainty. They were at 
fault in overestimating its destructiveness. That is, they were 
wrong in believing principles (II), (III), and (IV). And they 
were at fault in not applying principle (I) universally. They 
used at least the first three principles to destroy the belief in any- 
thing which they wanted to get rid of, and forgot all about scepti- 
cism when they were dealing with what they liked. The principles 
which they accepted were subversive, but not one of them drew 
all the subversive conclusions which logically followed. Each of 
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them was, intellectually speaking, a sly rogue; but none wanted to 
overthrow civilized culture. The thing they chiefly needed was a 
Socratic midwife. 

They should have applied principle (I) to everything. And 
they should have repudiated principles (II), (III), and (IV). They 
should have realized that belief based on probabilities of less than 
100 per cent., that is, less than absolute certainty, was rationally 
warranted. Certainty is unnecessary in all matters, and is impos- 
sible in almost all because of transcendence. Man needs truth, 
and he needs overwhelming evidence for it. And he has these in 
some cases. When he has them he has genuine knowledge. He 
knows about some transcendent objects. He never needs total evi- 
dence for anything, and he almost never has it. 

6. Application of the Principles of Scepticism to Four Propo- 
sitions—On the basis of the foregoing discussion let us now inquire 
as to the truth, and as to the certainty or uncertainty, of four 
propositions, the first of which is empirical, and the other three of 
which are mathematical or logical. These are: 


(1) This is green. 

(2) The principle of non-contradiction holds universally. 

(3) Two plus two equals four. 

(4) In the syllogism (X) below, if (A) and (B) are true, then 
(C) will be true. 


(B) All knowledge is experience. 


(A) All experience is subjective. 
(X) 
(C) Therefore all knowledge is subjective. 


All of propositions (1) to (4) are true. Proposition (3) is 
uncertain in its ordinary sense. Propositions (2) and (4) are un- 
certain in any legitimate interpretation. 

Calling these propositions true signifies that their meanings are 
in accordance with the facts or realities of the situation to which 
they refer. Proposition (1) refers to a sensation. If this sensa- 
tion is what is meant by ‘‘green’’ the proposition is true. Propo- 
sitions (2), (3), and (4) refer to some logical or mathematical 
relationships. Since these relationships are absolutely valid, the 
propositions are true. 

Calling some of these propositions uncertain signifies that the 
rational evidence, tending to make one believe that they are true, 
is not total or 100 per cent. There is at least a trace of evidence 
against them. ‘There is a slight rational possibility of error. This 
infinitesimal contrary probability is present wherever any tran- 
scendence is involved in their meanings. 

This trace of evidence against their truth obviously can not 
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affect in the slightest degree the actual validity of the logical rela- 
tions to which the propositions refer. Thus it can not affect the 
truth of the propositions at all. What it affects is merely the prob- 
ability that they are true, and the strength of conviction with which 
we are rationally justified in believing them. Since this strength 
is reduced only a shade below totality or 100 per cent., it is per- 
fectly legitimate for reasonably prudent and cautious thinkers to 
believe them. Only a neurotic will refuse to believe that the propo- 
sition is true when the evidence is so overwhelming. Using ‘‘cer- 
tainty’’ in the ordinary sense of confident, well-evidenced belief, 
we are certain of them, but using it as it is used in the theory of 
probability, and as I am using it here, to mean 100 per cent. proba- 
bility, we are not. 

Proposition (1), which asserts that ‘‘this is green,’’ is absolutely 
certain as well as absolutely true in any case where ‘‘this’’ means 
a sensation of greenness present in the mind and where the entire 
proposition is held in the same mind in the same present. I think 
that the synthetical function of the mind is capable of getting all 
of the elements involved together at one moment. 

Of course in the next moment one can not be certain that he 
had a green experience in the preceding one. He only has his 
memory to tell him about it. Memory does not bring the past into 
the present to be intuited a second time. Memory brings in only 
a report about the past. The past is absent or transcendent. It is 
irrevocably lost to any direct perusal. Thus there is no possi- 
bility of a complete check-up on the accuracy of the report. So 
far as our knowledge is concerned it may be in error, even if, in 
fact, it is not in error. We can check it by other reports, that is, 
by other people’s memories or by written records which are inter- 
preted by memories, ete. But if all these reports should corrobo- 
rate each other in falsehood we would very likely be deceived in 
some or all of our beliefs about the past. That we are deceived 
in all of them can not be disproved with absolute certainty. 

Proposition (2), which asserts the universality of the principle 
of non-contradiction, is absolutely true, but we can not be abso- 
lutely certain of this. Only in a given experience, where it is im- 
mediately self-evident that nothing is other than what it is, can we 
be absolutely certain of the truth of non-contradiction. Proposi- 
tion (2) asserts that it holds for billions of transcendent objects 
as well. It might possibly not hold for all of them. Would it 
hold for Kant’s ding an sich, or for whatever transcendent and 
ontologically basic realities there are? Perhaps it would but per- 
haps it would not. And so far as one knows at any given moment, 
it might or might not hold for anything, noumenal or phenomenal, 
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in the past or in the future or in other people’s minds. Past, fu- 
ture, and other people’s minds are just as transcendent as any 
substance or any ding an sich. 

It is, of course, impossible to conceive how the principle of 
non-contradiction could fail to hold in any instance. But it is very 
easy, at least with a little practice, to conceive that it could. I do 
not believe that it is ever actually violated. I believe that it is uni- 
versally true. But neither I nor anyone else can be absolutely cer- 
tain of this, in the sense that there is no rational possibility of 
mistake. Anybody may, of course, feel certain about it; but that 
is self-deception. 

Proposition (3), which asserts that two plus two equals four, 
would be absolutely certain under some very exceptional circum- 
stances. It would be so if the man who asserted it meant only 
these twos which he had in mind, this four, this plus, and this 
equals, that is, if the meanings of all the terms were completely 
self-contained, and if he intuited them all in their proper relation- 
ships, and all at one moment. The truth of such a proposition 
would be self-evident. The evidence and the thing evidenced would 
be identical. 

And I believe that the synthetical powers of the human mind 
are great enough for it to think such a complex meaning as this 
all in one moment. I do not think that the normal human mind 
could synthesize much more than this into one gestalt. And of 
course the moment after proposition (3) was thought with cer- 
tainty the man who had thought it could not be sure that he had 
done so, nor could anybody else ever be sure that he had done so. 
That specific proposition could never be certain again, nor could 
any proposition which was ever asserted about it. 

Furthermore, proposition (3) can not be spoken all at one mo- 
ment, and usually will not be thought in this way. When it is 
either thought or uttered serially, and when the individual gets to 
the four, he has only his memory to tell him that it was a couple 
of twos that he added up to get his sum. He can not be sure that 
he got this by adding up two twos. He may have subtracted a two 
from a six, or added a one and a three, or perhaps even added a two 
and a one. If he did really perform an addition he can not be sure 
that it was correct. Thus, taken serially, the proposition is bound 
to be uncertain. 

And the insecurity of memory leads to this same conclusion on 
another score. When a man asserts the proposition serially he can 
not be sure that he meant the same thing by ‘two’ all the way 
through. So far as mathematics depends upon keeping the mean- 
ings of one’s terms unchanged through time there can be no cer- 
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tainty of its validity, even if the meanings are in fact unchanged 
and even if it is absolutely valid. This principle obviously applies 
to logic also.* 

When men say that two plus two equals four they do not ordi- 
narily use the terms with self-contained meanings. I doubt if 
anybody ever did so before. It is hardly worth doing except to 
illustrate the principle that some mathematical and logical propo- 
sitions can be certain. Normally men mean that any two plus any 
other two anywhere will always make four. And this can not be 
certain because some of the twos referred to are transcendent. If, 
in some part of the universe which is not entirely subject to the 
rules of our mathematics, a two were ever added to another two, 
and four did not result, the proposition would be false. And, as 
Kant showed, we have no absolute guarantee that this does not 
happen. I do not believe that it happens, but I can not be sure 
of this. I can not conceive how it should happen, but I can very 
easily conceive that it should happen. 

Proposition (4) should be interpreted somewhat similarly to 
proposition (3). The principles of scepticism apply to logic in 
exactly the same way that they apply to mathematics. If the mean- 
ing of a valid syllogism is self-contained, and if the entire syllogism 
and all of its meaning can be intuited simultaneously, the man who 
thus intuits it can be certain, at that moment, that it is valid. But 
proposition (4), including the whole of syllogism (X) in its mean- 
ing, is obviously much more complex than proposition (3). It is 
probably too complex for any man to grasp all at once. And even 
if the proposition itself and the syllogism could be intuited, the 
meanings of the terms can not be properly interpreted as self-con- 
tained. There are references to all knowledge and to all experience. 
There is no synthetical principle that can unify all these into one 
gestalt. Or if there is we can not be sure of it. No man has ever 
synthesized so much. 

The syllogism, however, is absolutely valid. Its validity is ex- 
actly equivalent to the truth of proposition (4). This proposition 
is absolutely true in the sense that what it asserts agrees perfectly 
with the facts or realities of the case. We know that it is true, 
but we can not be certain that it is, because of the many tran- 
scendencies which introduce traces of evidence against it. In this 
sense, most logic is not absolutely certain. 

I believe that it would be well, nevertheless, to retain the ex- 
pression ‘‘logical certainty’’ to designate that almost absolute cer- 
tainty which most logic and most mathematics possess. Logie and 


4This point is brought out in a paper entitled ‘‘Logical Necessity’’ by 
Casimir Lewy, in Philosophical Review, Vol. XLIX (1940), p. 63. 
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mathematics come closer to the absolute certainty of immediate 
intuition than anything else involving transcendence. Obviously 
all other important knowledge is a bit less probable than these. 

‘‘Certainty’’ is bound to be used in several different meanings. 
It is perfectly good Englis’ ‘0 assert it even of well-evidenced in- 
ductive knowledge, whose probability is considerably below that of 
the best logic. This meaning, which is simply that of confident 
well-evidenced belief, is of course very different from that which I 
am using throughout the present discussion. There is no harm in 
having many meanings so long as they are defined and distinguished 
properly. But too frequently they are not. 

7. Some Futile Attempts to Escape From Uncertainty.—Vari- 
ous devices have been used by philosophers to escape from the un- 
certainties noted above. All are ineffective. 

One is the assumption that we can directly intuit the past and 
external objects.’ This fails because the mental act of assumption 
can not demonstrate anything. Assuming that something is intuited 
or that it is certain can not make it so, and can not even increase 
its probability. Mere assumption may make people think that it is 
certain, but that is different. 

Also the a priori fails to make anything certain. There are a 
priori principles according to which we can not help but think, if 
we think at all. But supposing that we can not think otherwise, 
still what we think may be false. These @ priori principles are due 
to the structure of the mind. This structure is probably due, for 
the most part, to biological evolution, which is no guarantee against 
error. It is a hit and miss process, selecting those physical and 
mental traits from among actual chance variations and mutations, 
which tend to immediate survival and prolifieness. It does not aim 
at making us capable of certain knowledge; and if it did aim at this 
it could not achieve its goal. And in case the theory of evolution 
is a mistake, as a few still think, so that the structure of the mind 
is in fact due to something else, at least we have no assurance that 
it is due to anything which can guarantee our a priori thinking 
against error. 

Some regard ‘‘conceivability’’ as synonymous with ‘‘possibil- 
ity,’’ and deny the possibility of whatever exceeds our powers of 
conception. They claim to be certain that the inconceivable can 
not occur. This isa mistake. Supposing that we could not conceive 
of how the principle of non-contradiction could be violated, still it 
might be violated. Even if we could not conceive that it should 
be violated, nevertheless it might be. The limits of our ability to 
conceive do not constitute fixed boundaries beyond which nothing in 


5I know of no one who thinks that he can intuit the future. 
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the universe is allowed to exist or to occur. If no events could 
happen except such as we are able to conceive or to understand, I 
suspect that this world would be rather simpler than it is. 

Some will look to a divine principle of cosmic rationality to 
guarantee at least some of our knowledge. And there may be such 
a principle. But since we can not be sure that there is, any guar- 
antee which it might attempt to give would fall short of the totality 
necessary to produce absolute certainty. 

8. The Uncertainty of All Important Knowledge.—Obviously all 
important knowledge involves transcendence. The objects of his- 
torical knowledge transcend our minds by being past. The objects 
described by the physical sciences are outside of our minds. So- 
ciety, the object of sociological knowledge, is outside of any indi- 
vidual mind. Even psychology deals mostly with reactions and 
experiences not immediately present at the time when they are 
known. 

Thus our final conclusion must be that all important knowledge 
is uncertain. This proposition is itself uncertain, but true. All im- 
portant knowledge is uncertain, but true. And, as I have indicated 
above,® it is warrantably believed on a vast preponderance of evi- 
dence. Overwhelming evidence justifies belief. Absolute certainty, 
besides being for the most part impossible, is always superfluous. 


GARDNER WILLIAMS. 
UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO. 
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The Heritage of Kant. Grorcrt TapLEY WHITNEY and Davin F. 


Bowers, editors. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1939. xii+ 426 pp. $4.50. 


This book, begun under the inspiration and editorship of the 
late Professor George Tapley Whitney of Princeton, was carried 
to completion under the supervision of Professor David F. Bowers 
as a monument to the teaching and influence of Professor Whitney. 
With two exceptions the contributors are numbered among his 
former students and colleagues. 

The work is divided into three sections, paralleling in the main 
Kant’s treatment of philosophical problems in the three Critiques. 
The book opens with an essay on the transcendental method by 
Professor Ledger Wood, who concludes that Kant’s critical ration- 
alism can and should be freed from entanglement with his gratui- 
tous idealism, and that the transcendental method, far from pos- 


6 See also note 2. 
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sessing the finality which Kant claimed for it, is merely an hypothe- 
sis, albeit a fruitful one. Professor F. S. C. Northrop follows with 
an essay in which he rapidly combs through Kant’s pre-critical and 
critical works, in order to exhibit the elements which survived the 
transition from classical to relativity physics, as well as those which 
are incompatible with contemporary physical theory. An essay by 
Professor Samuel Thompson explains how Kant vindicated Locke’s 
original intuition of the objective character of sense perception, 
and how, in Kant, the argument of the transcendental deduction 
ean stand without assuming the validity of @ priori judgments in 
mathematics and science. Professor Newton P. Stallknecht dis- 
tinguishes between the conceptions of time set forth by Kant in 
the ‘‘ Aesthetic’? and the ‘‘ Analytic,’’ pointing out the constructive 
effect which Kant’s suggested interpretation of modal time, if per- 
fected, might have had on his theory of moral will and of teleology. 

In ‘‘Kant’s Concept of Reality,’’ Professor Robert Scoon shows 
that though Kant first identified reality with objects of sensation, 
he later extended the meaning of the term so that it ‘‘becomes a 
kind of supreme and ultimate philosophical category’’ (p. 134). 
He criticizes Kant for endowing objects with reality without claim- 
ing this attribute also for subjects. In arguing this point the au- 
thor does not seem to take into account all the implications of 
Kant’s distinction between the empirical ‘‘I’’ and the tran- 
scendental unity of apperception; this omission seems to the re- 
viewer to cast some doubt on the conclusions reached in this essay. 

A vigorous essay on ‘‘Kant’s Criticism of Metaphysics,’’ by 
Professor Bowers, convicts Kant of failing to prove ‘‘that inference 
to the unperceivable is an illegitimate type of inference,’’ upon 
which, according to the author, Kant’s case against metaphysics 
rests. The author maintains that ‘‘formally valid inferences to 
the existence of non-perceivable objects, on the basis of perceptual 
evidence, are possible’’ (p. 151). The reader will do well to con- 
sider this estimate of Kant’s demurrers respecting metaphysics in 
connection with the essay of Professor Urban in this same volume. 
In ‘‘Some Bad Results of Kant’s Thought,’’ Professor W. H. 
Sheldon brings a blanket indictment against the idealistic tradition 
from Descartes onwards. He voices the familiar complaint of em- 
piricists against the formalism of the Kantian tradition. Some of 
Kant’s delinquencies on the side of empiricism are treated in the 
first essay of the book in a somewhat more constructive and de- 
cisive way. 

The section devoted to Kant’s moral philosophy opens with an 
essay, by Professor D. W. Gotshalk, on the meaning of Kant’s eth- 
ics, in which criticism is subordinated to sympathetic and lucid 
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exposition. In a dialectical essay, Professor Waldemar Doescher 
aims to show how Kant’s unresolved dualism of the ‘‘ought’’ and 
‘‘can’’ may be bridged only by passing beyond ethics proper into 
the Christian doctrine of grace. If this difficult thesis does not 
persuade the reader, it is not for lack of acumen and resourceful- 
ness on the part of its exponent. A brief essay by Professor W. T. 
Jones explains what Kant meant by placing the notion of purpose 
midway between nature and the moral law. 

A very clear and useful exposition of Kant’s philosophy of law, 
by Professor Philip Kretschmann, is followed by Professor Morris 
R. Cohen’s, ‘‘ Critique of Kant’s Philosophy of Law,’’ wherein both 
the theoretical strength and the practical weaknesses of Kant’s 
legalistic formulations are brought into sharp focus. Only Kant’s 
philosophy of international relations comes out with a clean bill of 
health, but in all too few words, Professor Cohen seems to this 
reviewer something less than just in his brief analysis of Kant’s 
conception of freedom. The section on Kant’s ethics concludes 
with a stimulating essay by Professor Wilbur M. Urban on ‘‘ Kant 
and Modern Axiology,’’ in which he shows how Kant reconstructed 
metaphysics on practical, critical grounds after British empiricism 
and Newtonian science had expunged values from the world. He 
shows, moreover, how Kant’s ‘‘canon of pure reason’’ is oriented 
towards value, but recognizes that this view necessitates a nullifi- 
cation of the distinction between the constitutive and regulative 
use of categories and Ideas. Professor Urban would thus relieve 
contemporary positivists of such solace as they have found in the 
Critique of Pure Reason. 

In the last section Professor Theodore M. Greene reassesses 
Kant’s esthetic theory, indicating the ways in which certain ele- 
ments of eighteenth-century culture (neoclassicism, romanticism, 
and baroque) influenced Kant, and pointing to the elements of 
lasting worth in Kant’s theory of beauty. Though this very in- 
structive and readable essay is mainly appreciative, it also includes 
some critical reflections on the cogency of Kant’s qualified esthetic 
subjectivism. Mr. Barrows Dunham contributes an essay which 
points to some of the ineptitudes of Kant’s theory of esthetic form. 
An essay by Mr. R. W. Bretall discusses Kant’s theory of the sub- 
lime. The book ends with a lone essay on Kant’s theory of religion 
by Mr. A. Hazard Dakin. 

The book also contains four excellent illustrations: two por- 
traits of Kant, a representation of Kant entertaining friends at 
dinner, and one of the ‘‘Old’’ University at Konigsberg. These 
will greatly enhance the value of the book for lovers of Kantiana. 

The contents and quality of this book prove once again the 
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vitality and provocativeness of Kant’s thought. To say that the 
essays are uneven in quality—most of them are very rewarding 
reading while a few of them are pedestrian and uninstructive—is 
only to confirm what one must perforce expect in a work of this 
nature. The book as a whole is impressive and makes a valuable 
addition to the English literature on Kant. It is both a fitting 
tribute to the career of Professor Whitney and a credit to the 
editors and contributors. 


Otto F. KRAUSHAAR. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 
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Cristiano Wolff e il razionalismo precritico. MartiANo Campo. 
(Pubb. dell’ Univ. Cattolica del S. Cuore. Vol. XXX.) Mi- 
lano: Societaé Editrice ‘‘Vita e Pensiero.’’ 1939. 2 vols. xix 
+ xii + 684 pp. 50 lire. 


Campo attempts to restore to Wolff’s philosophy its ‘‘concrete 
complexity and historical growth’’—to borrow phraseology from 
Santayana, he views it as a natural moment which is both tradi- 
tional and propulsive. This involves a consideration of the growth 
of thought from Aquinas, Descartes, Leibniz, and Tschirnhaus 
through Wolff to Kant and post-Kantianism; and a consideration 
of the inner development of Wolff himself. Two types of criticism 
are applied: one purely dialectical, the other historical, i.e., 
thomistic. The latter type may be summarized thus: Wolff made 
the distinction between ens and essentia, but placed such emphasis 
on essence as almost to neglect being; consequently he ‘‘mentalized 
the real world.”’ 

In logie and ontology, the author’s thesis is that Wolff, having 
defined essence as logical possibility, sought an upper limit to this 
logical realm in ontology and a lower limit in empiricism. The 
first is equivocal because it tends to equate ens realis and ens 
rationis; the second because it tends to identify ens realis with sen- 
sations. Thus Wolff’s position foreshadowed both idealism and 
positivism. His whole system reflects this conflict between ra- 
tional and empirical exigencies. Cosmology stresses spontaneity 
and contingency; physics culminates in mechanistic explanation of 
phenomena. Rational psychology leads in three directions: re- 
affirmation of Leibniz’s pre-established harmony, of Cartesian in- 
nate ideas, and an adumbration of the Kantian position. Empirical 


psychology seeks explanation of mental processes in somatic modi- 
fications. 
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In ethics Wolff combatted voluntarism with the view that rea- 
son is the principium cognoscendi of morality. But Campo finds in 
the amplification of this view the tendency to confuse principium 
essendi and principium cognoscendi, so that morality is deduced 
solely from human reason and grounded solely in the principle of 
individual perfection. There is also the empirical tendency toward 
utilitarian or hedonistic determinism. 

Wolff used both cosmological and ontological arguments for 
God’s existence, and deduced the divine attributes from the concept 
of God as sufficient reason for the existence of this, rather than any 
other possible, world. But the cosmological argument is vitiated 
because ‘‘the existence from which he starts is practically reduced 
to the equivocal minimum of an ezistentia idealis.’? The ontolog- 
ical argument is presented in an ‘‘unconvincing way.’’ The ‘‘de- 
duction’’ of God’s attributes is a tour de force. 

When Campo avoids generalities his work is a convincing and 
often acute analysis which results in a considerable modification of 
the view of Wolff as a sterile rationalist. But the pages of this 
book are cluttered up with purely rhetorical passages attacking 
Wolff’s system because of all sorts of dangers—rationalism, phe- 
nomenalism, mechanism—that lurk in its interstices. Perhaps we 
ought to commend the argumentum ad periculum as an indication 
of some species of love, but it hardly indicates love of wisdom. 

M. B. M. 


Alejandro Korn. Francisco Romero, ANGEL VASSALLO, LUIS 
Aznar. Buenos Aires: Editorial Losada. 1940. 138 pp. $2.50. 


This volume is a memorial to the leading philosopher of Ar- 
gentina, who has contributed more than anyone else to the present 
renascence of things philosophical in that country. Francisco 
Romero shows Korn’s place in the history of Argentine culture; 
Angel Vassallo presents the main features of his thought; Luis 
Aznar gives a biographical sketch of his intellectual career. The 
role of Korn in Argentina corresponds historically, for example, to 
the réle of Croce in Italy and T. H. Green in England. As a critic 
of ‘‘the positivist and scientist conceptions’? dominant in the last 
half of the nineteenth century, the mind of the Argentine thinker 
develops in its own way the arguments of the neo-idealistic move- 
ment in Europe against the alien world of mechanism. Professor 
Romero in the first essay claims vigorously that Korn has been 
neither the disciple nor the echo of the European tradition, but its 
equal. This claim about the originality of ‘‘the first Argentine 
idealist’’ is worthy of investigation. 

According to Dr. Vassallo, who devotes his attention to the 
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philosophy of Korn, the Argentine philosopher belongs to that 
class of thinkers who have but one thing to say to the world. 
Korn’s ‘‘one thing”’ is to understand and promote the life of free- 
dom. His thought, it is insisted, is made intelligible only by con- 
sidering it as ‘‘a continual meditation on freedom.’’ His constant 
reflection on the category of freedom may be analyzed from two 
aspects, polemic and systematic. 

From the polemic side, the Argentine thinker vehemently at- 
tacks the doctrine of ‘‘extreme realism,’’ which is interpreted subtly 
as materialism in disguise, because it leads to the ultimate denial 
of freedom. Moreover, he rejects not only the realistic view, which 
makes consciousness, conceived as an accidental copy of the external 
world, receptive and passive, but also the Hegelian doctrine of 
‘absolute idealism,’’ which makes consciousness ‘‘the only existent 
activity,’’ on the ground of its lack of evidence. Does absolute 
idealism lead to the same ethical difficulty that extreme realism 
faces? We are raising this question because Dr. Vassallo in his 
sketch of the Kornian position does not clarify the connection be- 
tween its rejection of absolute idealism and its ‘‘philosophy of 
freedom,’’ whose metaphysical foundation is describable as ‘‘cos- 
cienzalismo,’’ to borrow a fitting but untranslatable term from the 
Italian pen of Varisco. 

From the systematic side, the dramatic struggle of human free- 
dom against coercion in Korn’s philosophic vision may be depicted 
as an evolution through four stages. The first stage of the free 
life is economic freedom, the human dominion over the physical 
world. (The first man to break a cocoanut with a stone and to 
invent a hammer began the conquest of this freedom.) Science is 
regarded as an extension of this technique, and therefore is an in- 
strument for free action. The second stage is ethical freedom in 
the narrow sense, the dominion over one’s own impulses. The third 
stage is axtological freedom, the creation of subjective values by 
the human will. The fourth and culminating stage is metaphysical 
freedom, the creation of one’s own personality. In the first two 
stages, freedom is essentially an emancipation from the natural 
mechanism around us and from the biological mechanism in us; 
in the last two stages, freedom is a more positive state of affairs, 
that is, a creation of what is usually called culture. Dr. Vassallo 
argues with conviction that Korn’s concept of ‘‘libertad creadora’’ 
is, in its ultimate meaning, metaphysical freedom, because the roots 
of personality penetrate into the metaphysical bottom of things. 
Of course, this ‘‘absolute freedom’’ is not something already given, 
but something to be achieved, the final and common goal of man- 
kind. 

P. R. 
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A Philosophy of Science. W.H. Werxkmetster. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1940. xii+ 551 pp. $4.00. 


About half of this textbook is devoted to a selective summary 
(which Professor Werkmeister believes may be found useful even 
by those who can not accept his viewpoint) of results to date in the 
various natural sciences and mathematics. The rest is discussion 
that is primarily of a traditional epistemological character. Al- 
though the subject-matter of the philosophy of science has by no 
means been defined with erystal-clearness, there is reason to ques- 
tion whether much of the present work falls within its scope. No 
space is given, for instance, to probability and the logic of verifica- 
tion, or to analysis of the language, conventions, operations, and 
comparative techniques of science; nor is there discussion of sci- 
ence as a species of knowledge or as an institution. Professor 
Werkmeister chooses instead to dwell on the problems of the ex- 
ternal world and of free will. He discusses the views of numerous 
historical figures in the evolution of scientific concepts proper, but 
neglects those who, e.g., Mach, Peirce, Poincaré, Bridgman, and 
the logical empiricists, are responsible for the development of mod- 
ern scientific methodology. 

Professor Werkmeister’s approach is strongly Kantian in spirit 
(though not in doctrine), principally emphasizing the constructive 
originality of the intellect as the source of scientific progress: con- 
cepts are superimposed upon data, not abstracted from what is al- 
ready presented. His version has its advantages and disadvantages. 
It is, of course, an effective antidote to sensationalism, and it enables 
him to interpret the theories of recent physics as devices by which 
the facts of observation are integrated and organized rather than 
as proposed keys to a hidden reality awaiting the one faithful ac- 
count. But, on the other hand, it leads him to posit an initial and 
perilously a priori ‘‘validity of thought’’ as the ‘‘basis and first 
premise . . . the moving force behind all science and philosophy”’ 
(p. 86). This consists first of a purely formal apparatus express- 
ible in analytic propositions, and second of ‘‘empirico-analytical 
proportions,’’ which seem to be allegedly irrefutable ostensive judg- 
ments wider in range than the customarily-cited perceptual judg- 
ments, witness the illustrations: ‘‘This is colored,’’ ‘‘This is odor- 
ous,’’ ‘‘This is spatial,’’ ‘‘This is temporal.’? Such propositions 
are ‘‘indispensable in our thinking and characterize the ‘compelling 
nature’ of thought and its absolute certainty.’’ The empirico- 
analytical propositions in particular ‘‘link up the purely formal 
aspects of thought with the concrete contents of experience and 
thus alone make real knowledge at all possible’’ (pp. 87-88). 
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One consequence of his approach is that Professor Werkmeister 
feels it necessary to ‘‘justify’’ belief in the external world in order 
to give significance to science, though the reason for this supposed 
dependency remains as dark as ever. Very often the influence of 
Kantian terminology results in a formulation that obfuscates his 
better judgment. For example, a thesis that ‘‘synthetic and ir- 
reducible acts of mind are at the bottom of all mathematical knowl- 
edge’’ (p. 520) apparently means, in the light of the context, only 
that the capacity to frame rules and suppositions is the major fac- 
tor in deductive reasoning. An individualistic conception of knowl- 
edge which leaves little room for the socio-biologie element is re- 
flected, in the chapter on natural languages, by the author’s con- 
cern not with the theory of communication but with the effect upon 
knowledge of diversities in grammatical structure. 

It may or may not be correct to suggest that Professor Werk- 
meister’s omission of much relevant material springs from an anti- 
positivist bias which fails to discriminate between general positivist 
epistemologies and contributions by positivists to the logic of sci- 
ence. <A purely historical review of opinion within the last half- 
century would in any case have added to useful information which 
the book contains. 


J. B. 


Experience, Reason and Faith: A Survey in Philosophy and Re- 
ligion. EuGENE GARRETT BEwWKES, Howarp BONAR JEFFERSON, 
EuGenE TAyLor ApDAms, and HermAN ARNO BrautTicAM. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1940. xiv-+ 649 pp. $3.50. 


A survey textbook in philosophy and religion, such as this one 
from Colgate, faces at least three hurdles of doubt in the minds of 
many college teachers: (1) Are survey courses pedagogically de- 
fensible? (2) Should philosophy and religion be surveyed in a sin- 
gle course? and (3) Is the particular textbook under consideration 
a competent piece of work? In regard to the first of these queries, 
it may be enough to remark that the dangers of superficial or hasty 
surveys are especially grave in philosophy and religion, owing to 
the almost irresistible tendency on the part of authors to substitute 
the condensed conclusions of philosophers and theologians for the 
activity of philosophizing on the part of the student. Often the 
more authoritative the expositor, the worse the effect on the student, 
to the extent that the latter’s wisdom is verbal, borrowed, and un- 
earned, rather than the fruit of his own laborious and intimate ex- 
perience. That the ordinary freshman could assimilate the whole 
of this volume in one semester, and have energy left to do much 
thinking of his own, seems quite incredible. 
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Concerning the close association of philosophy and religion as 
college subjects, there are, of course, marked differences of opinion. 
Some regard it as a retarding influence upon the most effective 
teaching of both disciplines, a lamentable inheritance from a theo- 
logical age of American higher education, doomed to early extinc- 
tion; others believe that the hard-won emancipation of philosophy 
from religion has been carried too far. The present authors claim 
an ‘‘organie unity’’ for their project, but it is hard to escape the 
conclusion that it is mainly historical in character, being based on 
the long subordination of philosophy to religion. It is philosophy, 
in other words, which suffers, both in the reconciliation of con- 
temporary thought with an enlightened Protestant Christianity, 
and from the unavoidable impression that philosophical issues are 
mainly religious rather than scientific or political in origin. 

Thus to question the aims of the enterprise is in no way to write 
in dispraise of the competence of its execution. The book falls 
into five broad divisions: the first two hundred pages by Professor 
Bewkes deal proportionately in too great detail with religion from 
primitive times through the long history of Judaism to Christianity 
in the teachings of its founder. Professor Adams sketches religion 
and philosophy among the Greeks in about one hundred pages; and 
Professor Jefferson in about the same compass carries the narrative 
through Augustine. The Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and the 
Reformation are treated by Professor Brautigam in another hun- 
dred pages. So far philosophy has played a critical obligato to 
the main themes of religion. This leaves only about one hundred 
and fifty pages for the whole modern period dominated by science, 
which is the least integrated and least satisfactory part of the book, 
all four authors having had a hand in it. Without exception, the 
writers have made excellent use of recent criticism in their chapters 
and lists of selected readings. Their two-headed survey, however, 
seems more likely to liberalize the religious perceptions of Protestant 
Christians than to ground them in the history of philosophy. 

H. A. L. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the death on October 21 of David Wight 
Prall, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University, at San 
Francisco, California, at the age of 54. 





